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Every teacher of English literary history knows from experience 
the difficulties arising in connection with the teaching of this subject 
in the ordinary way. Formerly these difficulties were met, for the 
most part, on the principle, "If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off." In many schools the course was dropped from the curriculum, 
and in most schools at the present time it has been retained, or 
reinstated, only as an elective study. In view, however, of the fact 
that the teaching of a connected history of literature is an essential, 
since the study of scattered masterpieces, even in connection with 
their times, is more or less unsatisfactory because it gives too little 
insight into the reasons for their existence, the course must come 
into its own again. That it is already doing so is evidenced in the 
report of the Commissioner of Education. In 1890, only 42.10 
per cent of the pupils in the high schools of the country were 
enrolled in English literature classes; in 1910, the percentage had 
increased to 59 . 09 per cent. 

The greatest difficulty that confronts the teacher of English 
literature is the many phases that the subject presents. It seems 
more or less necessary to teach all at the same time: English history 
as a cause; the product of English literature as a result; literary 
forms, and how these forms came into existence; critical compari- 

1 Read before the High School Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 20, 1012. 
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son between the forms in the hands of different producers — Shake- 
speare's dramas as compared with those of Ben Jonson for instance 
— together with other phases of literary criticism; the proper way 
to give biography in recitation; how best to get into the minds of 
the pupils the names of Dickens' novels. These and many, many 
other questions come to us to be answered, and all this mass of 
things must be crammed into the unwilling mind of the youngster 
to whom the story part is about all that appeals. 

What guardian angel carried me through my first course in 
English literature, when I was a student, and landed me on the 
shores of its completion, I do not know — a lecture course of statistics 
unenlivened by more than an occasional glance at the master- 
pieces themselves; dead husks of names and dates and editions; 
almost no quizzes; and judgment in the form of a stupendous 
examination at the close. Is it strange that through this medley of 
things the high-school pupil fails to catch a vision of the beauty of 
sight and sound that lies so successfully hidden, or that he finds no 
life among the dry bones ? 

Simplify! Simplify! In the name of human kindness and 
enlightenment, simplify! Strip away the nonessentials and allow 
the child to come face to face with the masters. Let him see clearly 
that there is cause and effect even in literary history. 

I have been asked to give an account of my attempt to solve 
this difficult problem of simplification. 

In the early days of my teaching there was no library. I placed 
my own books on a reference table in my recitation room and 
canvassed the class for other books to add to the collection. The 
table was made as attractive as possible and I urged the students to 
prepare their lessons in my room during their study period. 

To find time in which to read the classics and also to learn all of 
the things the textbooks required was a greater task. I cast about 
for the shortest textbook I could find, and lighted upon the Stafford 
Brooke Primer of English Literature. I soon learned, however, that 
the multitude of names and works of minor authors contained even 
in this short work was so great a hindrance to a clear view of the 
essential elements of the growth of literature that I eventually set 
about the process of discovering the vital part, and undertook to 
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extract, as it were, the nervous system from the mass of literary 
information. Finally, not very long ago, my attempt took perma- 
nent form in a brief of the subject, in a condensed account of the 
evolution pure and simple. It was a long time before I omitted the 
main facts in the lives of the authors, and longer before I omitted 
the important works of a given writer. Now my outline aims to 
mention no writer or book that has not set on foot or given telling 
impetus to forces that have produced important results. I know 
of no textbook in which this course of development is not obscured 
by the enumeration of the many facts that adhere to the subject, 
but which in no way bear upon its evolution. With the thread of 
growth laid bare to form a story of its own, the student is fur- 
nished with a framework into which he may fit the results of his 
research pertaining to the great field of English letters. Almost 
at a glance, each branch of the subject appears to the eye; prose 
and poetry have their proper places; every allusion to the drama is 
indicated by a red underlining, to the novel by a blue, so that to 
follow the drama in the important stages of its development is 
merely to read, from the beginning, the topics in red as they appear 
in the various periods. In this manner, for instance, to pursue a 
course in the drama it is necessary only to fill in facts concerning 
the lives of the authors and a more detailed account of the plays 
which they have written, to form an intelligent view of the history 
of the English drama. On the other hand, there is no limit to the 
amount of investigation that may be indulged in. 

There are many charts and outlines of English literature, but 
they all, so far as I have been able to determine by investigation, 
consist of more or less detailed tabulation of dry facts: the names of 
authors, their dates and arrangement in groups, and lists of their 
works. This sort of simplification is worse than over-amplification, 
for in the latter there is an occasional oasis of relief from the dead 
Sahara of dry-as-dust. 

The vital part of literature is, of course, the reading of the 
masters; of the history of literature, the growth is the basic prin- 
ciple. A brief of the growth put into the form of a running sentence 
outline to give graphic representation of relationships presents a 
fund of definite information which it is not unreasonable to insist 
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that the pupil learn, not for one day's recitation merely, but for 
all time. 

Illustration of this brief by excerpts cannot but be most inade- 
quate. A few lines, however, taken at random, may give a little 
better insight into the method than can be given by mere 
description. 

ILLUSTRATION I 

A. Old English Poetry 
1. In general 

a) Treated of: 

(1) War 

(2) Religion 

(3) The sea 

b) Was characterized 

(1) As to form: 

(a) By accent 

(b) By alliteration 

(2) As to spirit: 

(a) By a grim fatalism 

c) Showed a hint of dramatic form in: 

(1) An occasional bit of dialogue ballad or dialogue story 

d) Was greatly influenced by the introduction of Christianity 

e) Was sung at feasts: 

(1) By sc6p and gleeman 

f) Was written in monasteries: 
(1) By monks 

illustration n 

B. Prose in the First Half of the Sixteenth Century 
1. Writers 

a) William Tyndale 
(1) Wrote 

(a) Translation of the Bible: 

(1) The basis of subsequent versions 

(2) Written: 

a) In pure English 

/}) With a view to being understood by the people 

(3) Influenced prose style greatly as to : 
a) Sentence structure 

/8) Rhythm 

(4) Revised, entered English-speaking homes all over the 
world 

a) Causing greater unification of the language 
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A loose-leaf arrangement in the ordinary English literature 
textbook would be of little or no value, it seems to me, except that 
perchance parts might be removed and lost, for the time being, but 
when this brief, or outline, is placed in a loose-leaf form, inter- 
mingled with blank pages, also loose-leaf, the advantages are 
obvious. First of all, the facts recorded on the blank pages are 
facts which the pupil has searched out for himself, or heard in the 
classroom. They are for his own use. Second, the outline may be 
collected, with all pages of notes shifted to another part of the book, 
thus enabling the pupil to get a bird's-eye view of the whole subject; 
or the attention may be focused on the Elizabethan period, for 
instance, and all notes related to this placed in close connection 
with it. If a given author is under consideration for the day's 
lesson, blank pages are opposite on which may be placed salient 
points brought out by teacher or pupil. Again, the book may be 
laid aside entirely while notes are taken on blank pages which may 
be replaced in the book when and where it seems desirable. The 
written work of the class may be preserved by the pupil after it 
has been perused by the teacher, and kept in its proper place in his 
book for reference when needed. 

The directness of the plan is a great time-saver and gives large 
opportunity for the study of the literature proper and this, too, 
before the pupil is crammed with opinions on the author and his 
style, derived from a textbook. What relief from "His style is 
simple and pure" is the refreshing first-hand information of 
the pupil who expresses his likes and dislikes, and whose dis- 
covery of the idiosyncrasies of the writer's style are frequently 
illuminating. 

It is needless to mention the chance for increase of interest in 
the subject when the pupil goes to the library in search of informa- 
tion. He finds his authorities on the library shelves or on a refer- 
ence table placed at his disposal. The outline shows facts necessary 
to the understanding of any given writer's place in the progress of 
our literature. With this in hand the pupil will gain, in his search, 
familiarity with the use of books, a knowledge of how and where to 
find what he seeks to know, much incidental information, and all of 
the benefits that the free use of a library confers. Not the least of 
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these is an increased power of selection, a sense of what to learn 
and what to omit. 

The elasticity of the plan cannot fail of appreciation. One day 
or six months may be spent on Milton. The lesser writers of the 
time may be passed with the mere mention of their names and of 
their significance, or the teacher is free to introduce any line of 
thought in their connection, or in any connection, that she sees fit, 
without fear of its being lost in an eternal welter of compiled 
information. 

Thus free scope is given to the individuality of both teacher and 
pupil, and by reducing the subject to its lowest terms, a short and 
comprehensive guide is furnished that lends definiteness to a most 
indefinite subject. 

Added to all these things there is really a pleasure in tracing 
forces to their origins that even a boy appreciates when he can get 
command enough of the situation to do independent work for 
himself. Even the outline as it follows the story of germination 
and development becomes a thing of interest in itself. 

I have called attention to the fundamental principle in the 
teaching of literary history. An outline of the kind I have described 
is the vital part, the growth. It was not necessary for me to say 
that the basic purpose of the teaching of literature is the reading of 
literature itself. This textbook gives the greatest possible amount 
of time for intimate acquaintance with the classics. 

A method of this sort opens up to the eyes of the resourceful 
teacher vistas of emancipation from the burden of statistics, dates, 
and second-hand information, and promises opportunity to get at 
the human side of literary history. 

"Eyes blinded by the fog of Things cannot see Truth. Ears 
deafened by the din of Things cannot hear Truth. Brains 
bewildered by the whirl of Things cannot think Truth. Hearts 
deadened by the weight of Things cannot feel Truth. Throats 
choked by the dust of Things cannot speak Truth." 



